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- , ■ " ' . : INTRODUCTION 



•'•The provision of popular reading materraT poies a prdbTem for literacy 
and adult education -programs around the world: how .to produce an 'adequate 
amount of matufcf^ interesting and rele'vant reading Itiaterial for;a$lul'ts to 
stimulate and sUpport')their reading habit? Several- practltfoSer? have 
fdufid that dramatic stories* hp(!_d the mdst interest for* the adul t reader and ' 
redonmend. this 'type of li'terature fOr the new reader." Along with the qu^s- ' 
fe><yn bf 'interest t^^^^ the questipri of v^ich graphic depictibn; best supports ' 
a text for adults who "Have a Tow vocabulary. Photographs havebeeh cited 
as an appropriate, chbipe for .adults who often have a. pro'bl em with. the. per- 



spective in an artist's drawings. . 

Both findingS(^|ointi;t^^^^^^ need to explore the |3qssibil'itvrt of photo- 
graphically integrated oK.su pported li^^^ i.e., 1 iterattare.with a pTot 

which uses photograpli^s Jto depict the story." While photpgraphy ha?5-4^0n uVed 
in many contexts, probably the best known gdnre ii^ the fotonovela , where 
photos are arranged'in a sequence of a dramatic' story while the plot is 
conveyed through dialogue bubbles (see the inside front and back covers for 



1. ' see discalsions on literature for neo-literate adults in: - 
- r ■ ■ \ ■ ' ■ - • . ■ 

. Frank C. and^ Robert. S. Laubach, Towards World Literacy . (Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press, 1969); and Charles Granston Richard, ed., 
- * The Provision Of Popular 'Reading Materials (Paris': Unesco, 1959). / 

2. See discussion on af'f.ective visual presentation for neo-literate adults . 

"Understanding' Print: A Survey in Rural Lesotho of People's Ability 
to Unders tand Text and niustrations (Lesotho ni<;tanrp Toarhinr/ 
Centre, P.O. Box MS 781,.Mas6ru. Lesotho); and Andreas Fuglesang, 
Applied Communications in DeveldoinQ Countries (Dag. Hammarskiold ' 

■ Foundation, 1973). ~ 
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an example) .•'^The commercially produced fotonovelas (they are a very popu-lar . 
form of literature in Latin Ameriba) usually have a love 'thgme,, but many 

projects have* used the fotonoyela as an educational tool. The staff bf the 

• •.■'■».. ■^^ 

■ • . ,,3 .... ^ ^ .... . 

Ecuador Project produced several such edQcational fotonovalas around the 
thetnes Kxt land reform, alcohol abuse and water usage. These have served as 
a source of inspiration for our project. ^ 

Our own personal t?ias is that Client-centered, participatory educa- 
tion-is ethical ly'and pedagogical ly superto^ to other methods*. Our question 
then is: how- can clients produce their own photographically integrated reading 
material? What procedure^could we use to involve a ^l^nt in^tKe j^^^^ 
zation and production 0/ a fotonovela to^t^fe point wh^re. we could legitimately 
cair the client th^e participant/developer?* " . . . 

Clearly, we could not just sit down and. generate this prdcess off the 
tops of our heads'* Rather, we^would have to work with clients to be able to 
analyze and articulate what is involved in participatory! development of photo- 
literature. The majority of our thinking on the participatory process l]as 
come from our work ^th the New England Farm Worker^ Council (NEFWC) and the 
^New York State 'Department of Public. Health (NYDPH). These two groups have : 
very differe/it pedagogical problems: the' NEFWC, that of teaching English as^ • 
a second language and . the -NYDPH, that of explaining the requirements for 

maintaining a rodent-free environment. However, both groups have gone well 

• t 

> 

3. The Ecuador Nen-formal Education Project was a joint project of the 
Ministry of Education in Ecuador and the University Qf -JSiassachusetts, 
Center for Int.ernat^onaJ Education, funded by the Uniied^ States Agency 
for International Development. The project staff held that the particiA 
' patron of loca] people in the process of development 'must be a guiding^ \ 
principle in arty community educatiion prj^ram. The staff produced thi^rt^en 
Technical Nbtes in which tbey described: non-formal techniques developed 
and used i*n Ecuador (these are available from the Center for Interna- 
tional ^Education) . * . 



.beyond'these "educational themes" to devel-op the'*iriown plots,' themes arid * 
messages. . ' : . . ^ 

* . WorJcers on both projects have spent a good deal of time analyl^lrfg^the 
process and giving us feedback. As a result, much that vfe write here draws ' 
upon- the' thoughts -of pfeople with diverse .perspectives. We would-1-ike to take 
this opportunity to thank everyone who-has been involved with us, in the 
activities that have led to this, manual. ' . 

In>this mafnual,, we iwive given suggestions on how to combine partici- 



pation and the developiflentTof Qhbto-l iterattire. First, we consider the - . ■ 

rationales for learner- produced ijiaierials. 'In the second section we discuss 

the participatory process and fotus 6ttf-t^ rel.^^^^ of the facilitator^ 

^(probably^yoa) to the participants and 'how'the facil itator can enhanq^r' 

inhibit the^ocess. The third j^ectiog is d^ to answer the technical 

3uestions a. facil itator may* have rega*rdi/ig how to put'a fotonovela together. 

The technical aspects are about. the same for all types of photo-1 i^ierature. 

Participation is difficult to discuss and understand in a vacuum, and, there- 

; •■ - ■ . ' - 

fore, we have iritegrated "participatory process boxes" throughout -the' tech- 

iiical* se£tioj:rtT>-qjve specific Suggestiojis on how to increase participation 
in the co/(t^xt of specific technical problems. Iti the fourth section we dis- 
cuss sSme considerations in summative evaluation, following in the la^t 
section/ V!i|th an examina^tion of some of the "pros"' an4 "cons" of various 
photo-literature formats. 

' ■ "V.,..:.. ^ • >; 

4. A person who acts as a catalyst in beginning community group activUies 
or in invigorating already-existing actions, the facilitator must be 
.responsive to the directions of the ^oup and encourage the'iiroup to 
take control of its own action. NFE in Ecuador, 197.1 - 1975 -(Center for 
. 'International Education, University of Massa'chusetts, p. 32). 
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' ■•• . 'LEARNER- INVOLVEMENT IN MATERIALS PRODUCTION • * 

■ ' ■ ■ ' \. •'; ■ ■ ' ■ '\ 

,jRationale§ .for le^rnervinvolvement in material 'productfon xan be 
■ •' • • ■ y . ^ ■ , . ■ . , . • 

made on the grounds of ethjcs, morafs,^ educational , philosophy or pure 

ente[rtaihment. For example, learner-prepared material a are, the natural 

extension-' Of an educational philosophy that states that learners should be 

' creator?, and directors 'of their own education standardized texts, manual s 

- anb pamphlets 6ften stA^le this Creativity and direction. Another rationa^le 

is that adults r^equire immediate appl ication of what they study and that this 

study is best determined by reference to a central problem to he solved. 

Standardized* texts rarely. a>ie organized Ground a"'prdbl em (e.gli ^e problem 

of establishing a commuhity jwater system),- and hence, other materials acp' . 

■ - ■ ■ /■ ■ ■ ■ . ^ - ■ ' . 

required to discuss group Organization for prdbl em solving (e.g., the tech- ^ 

nical problems of the actual water system and the problems, of funding the 

project). Even materials that address -a. specific problem (^s somp of the 

functional literacy materials do) generally are not specific to the situa- 

tion as it exists in one particular town or village. The most appropriate / 

^materials. may best be compiled and organized "by .the learner. 

... ' ^ . - . ^ , ■ . • / 

A persuasive, ra|5onale is that learner-prepared materials generate 

* 7 / ' - 

' enthusiasm" in the lea^-ner. Educators have often found that otherwise le- , 
thargic. students becom^ involved in materials Vrooiiction if those materials 
are "their 'own." The nteteriaVs jlevelopment process provides a vehicle for 
the' "silent" student toUxpress repressed feeljiigs and understandings. 



5. See the works on educatior( for liberation hy Paulo freire and Ivan Illich, 

6. Malcolm S. Knowles, The Modern Practice of 'Adult Education , (New York': 
-Association Pres|, 1970), pp. 37-54. ^ Z 

!. 7. The Foxfire magazine is a notable example of students besoming excited, 
by their own material production. ' • • . 

ERIC 8 ; . 




The need f6r cultural lii'/.a^ senSit^'v&.m 
b^mes a rationale for l;(fear6]ef-pr;;o#ce^^^^ 

not always his;!irically ^al'qcui^^ d^gatorjiv '^0^ 



and usually dp not val ue; or hef Vect the reader' s^ immeiHate culturaT^envirorT^ 
ment. Chicanij coirinunities cahnqt t]ie 
Stereotype Of the lazy 'Mexican. bandit^ 

es'ted in the literature of the colqM i-u^i Asian wil lagers -ibann 

relate well to a TiteVature that pQrtrays middle-class life citiesl - ' 

the learners in class (or ini^^e^^^^^^^ held ia the same cul tural and " 

geographfc area) produce the materiais,;^^ more relevant and useful 
material will be made available. ■ \ - 

Perhaps the- best, rational e for learner-prepared materials ts the^' 
pragmatic yssue of an adequate -reading supply. Literacy programs around the 
world have always had the problem of providing sufficient material s to help 
neo-literates move past Ihe primer stage to a.-developed reading .skil 1 / New ^ 
readers can produce' tlj^eir own reading material and share it with other^'new 
readers in their area. These materials may 5fe the only ones ever available 
to the" new reader in the area. 

, Fotonovelas and other photo-l-iterature ire excellent vehicles with^ 
which to develop the participatory relationship necessary to produce leafiier- 
prepared materials. There^are numerous roles— the director, the photographer, 
the actors— and^each learner c^ feel comfortable with one or^aTl of the roles. 
As the learner becomes fami-liar with* role, s/he becomes more active in the 
process. 'The use of Visual images in the design phase allows for group par- 

. • ' ■ ■ - 

ticipation, "because all can see the, stor> -is developing through the picture. 
That is,>hen the plot is being designed with drawings, everyone can sea^ the 
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^" story a$ it <ieyelop5iand^^^ l ead, to a' .fi'na];,,;:^-;^^^^^ 

: . ..prtiduct,. the fotono'vel.a/ cari be ■^;ipur&Vy entertai niog' .story .or:'^^n^hif r/;! , 
^panW'c^n haVe.the cliaT^^^ problem ai^d'. .solve.- it;- The Arq^«s^^' /• 

i:. : ■ ■■ ' •/' ■ •■ •■/ ' ' - " ' - v.. 'v^ .-. >y /.-■.•..• 

.• of 'developing the material t>koraesVa dtscussion^f probleln.'^dl.^i^i^'fia-aijd^c^^^^ / 

;■ pro^klem, and the final rna,terial become?'. a. method/to conjhi^nHc^te.a^^^^ 



tt> other members of the community. 
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/^fe:- r ^/ Wfi ang: riot gorng^^ 

..; ; lii^y^'ter.c^^^^ The faGiTitator 

'■ i :■ ■ iM^f/ jflanU^ ;v*i 1 -i ^spMjk:: .-ta.- those .-a:^ ]■ v ' : - '-'-i'^'r^-- ' - 

; ; We wtlT reiterate several times in this note that it is not idear.^t^^ 

: ::;;t»^.;StrTVl Tecihrnital pej^f^s^ h&S ' not Iseen V 

; . ^llraved vto be- 1 'of^ah edu<^ational 

:?^e**ffcti6n in the parti cipltMrj^p bais nat been defined. Rather, under- 

statnilTng ^Ifeiijen^ts of this , materi at productioh situation i^^ifour ()wtv|pier|on- ; • 
f at f ly , the personal i ti es of yo'u r c 1 i en ts , ■ you r agency- p ress u res , and al 1 the; ' 
other soQial and c;ul turat' factors'- in vqtved is centrai. to ifflproy ing; the- qua! i ty 
of .particfpation and, therefore, the qualify of the finat pi^duct. .The • ' 
individuals you are working wi th' gire who they are , and'^the^'^i 1 1 have thei rV; : ' 
own definition of the participatory process and the :role-,they- care to play in"' 
it. The process should be v.iewed as an opportunity for you and ^.our clients 
. to train yourselves to col laborate on this matertats prdductidh in' whatever 
way evolves as the optimum for all of you. 'There is no. set pattern foJ? the 
evojutioii or the outcome, but we hope, that this description Will help you ' 
undprstand the point of view that is. the heart of the parti ci-patory process. 

You have a iii story, cul ture, eduCati on personati ty- and rol e (both in • 
life and specific to this experijBnGe)j Jbe'<:Iear, about your perspective". Your . 
^. perspective will affect your actions, and you will need so^ system ta evaluate 
your participation in the development of this material. We suggest that you 
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^^\^<ift l ifc^f^omi 'Vi 0 Jaiiortr or -e f ^ on^ af : theVbctrl^ . ? * 

^^^^l :^ r-;: worici ng" with 

J^^^^-cl yidu^ i^ywf ; what 'm^^mre go i ng ;tQ:.^: ^ 

; ,tr|^ii:t^^^^ we;re t^e 'ifl^ .>! = 

r -^i^^ 66. We s^t^ssfed the - ^hte of 'eyents; butVw^^ 

men t i oned the praigntd ti c ' " dori>t ioir^t t^^ i 1 " t^:p^ of qiies ti ons * Ihehi ^ V 
\, after the day's wcirfc wasvover, we wpuN dfscuss the day -arourid a ;qaesti6n^ v. 
^ Our qjjjestion was : "When did you *feel iincgmfort^ble and . why— who els^ywas: 

comfortafiiljS;^^ This worked for us but the question and the form^it arj?^ 

.not so ijnport^^ Make sure" that th? 

^r;;^^f^ ydti^j^devis^ you. : - . - " ' 

r-iiv^i^ a fa(iil:i^atbr -is to m^^ by^ the rnembers ; 

. - . . •* / ■ • -X V -. V ■ \ ■ v.' ■ .'■ ' ' ■•;■■■-■"**■ *^ - > " .■ , - " * 

■ ' of ^yoar'-gro^^ see through the probVenis pf people too involved, 

^ arr; pmce^^^jli^^ decision, and provide the "technical" expertise needed 

' to produce the nwt^rtal^^^^^t^^ last goal of material piroduction is possibly 
thV easiest, 'and thCtechnical sectijon cJf this note contatns step-by-$tep; V / r 
"di rections on how tb produce a' fbtonovela . Ttie f i r^t two ''^okls , however, wi 1 1 
be achieved by>cbhstantly^assessin,g your own role in acts of: v: 

. Int e r yen t i on— r Ma k i n g a .deciston for the group^ It's .d.i-ffTCuTt to watch and 
' listen to a group Itruggle'with a problem, the amswer*to which is obvious to- . 
youi- But, the f terrns with that .pr'oblem, may be mp>e valua'ble 

. tfiaa the ansi^er^^ other^^ ha^clv\a. group bec(Jmes demoral ize<;j wheh a^ problem 

: :cahnot be sol ved, ar)d yourmay vyarit *t^^ and, make- a decision to keep the 



group moving. The decision to intervene is^a subjective one, but training your 
self in subjective judgment;is p ' % 3s of learnirtg to work in a^ 
participatory manner. 



Support— Providing technical information after the group has reached a decision 
Participation in the technical steps of working up a layout or printiag a 
mmjgal may not be as import\jit as in the steps of designing and writing a ' 
material, but you should be aware of your group's ability or desire to be in- 
volved in these s^te^. If you are trying to train a group to be able to pro- 
duce a-material on its own, it is impqr'tSnt that they be able to learn these - 
steps as the ifiaterial i§ being produced. We found ttiat we tended to downplay 
the ability of our , clients to perform the technical steps of production, and 
this view of ours'elves as technicians turned out, in some casesv t.o be false. 
The Clier^ts could solve technical problems as well as we puld. Again, you 
have to train yourself to be aware of your subjective judgments^ 

Delineation— Describing boundaries, that may be appropriate and offering options. 
Your group may start writing a story that will need some photographs that will 
be impossib|.e or very expensive to produce. ' Your function is to pres^fit jfife 
boundaries to -the group, when you see that they have yone over them (this too 
is a subjective judgment and you niay be wrong, but you should Lake the respon- 
sibility.). Your group may find itself sLulK on one problem, c.y . a parL in 
a plot that they can't fiyurc out. kaLl,er LNan ihic.vcni.Mj d,,d ,„aK,,,,, itic 
decision, you could uffer several alLdrndLlvcb you Knm. ha.c v..,,K-.J L^Ioic 

The group may pick one of them, Or Lfiese d I Lcr 1 1 vc:> m.y yi.c ib, ,j, .u„ laeas 
that lead to a iolution 



If.you di Lbc rj(.nit(il„i /,uvc >.,),i,t; ii,. , <. ,, 1 , 

' / 



10,^. 

a. pro|)lem, even, if you have no specijil tagend^, thej^ the process begins from 
your point of view. If the clients identify a problem they want to work on,' ^ 
then the process starts from their ^ oint t '-^v ' not saying that ope 
a'^pproach is participatory and one '^ ese are two ends of a ' 

continuum, and you should keep in mind where you are when you begin a project. 
If clients come to you with a problem^ then they are going to be willing to * 
assume a lot more of the responsibility for prodiicing the material. If you go 
to the community and initiate' a solution to their probl^s^ then you may be 
imposi/ig a responsibility on them that they are not interested in , assuming. 

Often your situation may requirec that you define the probJ,.em. You may 
have come with an agefida in mind (e.g. ".you are a lamiiy planning worker and 
you must, to earn your salary, produce a material that speaks to family plan- 
ning). Be sure that you state your minimum needs to the group early,, and men- 
tion them several times. If the group knows what you need, they can. meet your 
'needs and their needs, and, possibly, everyone will be happy. You should be 
careful not to impose your definition of their problems, but you have a right 
(you are part of the group, too) to have your needs met^ if tfiey are not in 
opposition to the needs of the group. 

The next decision Is what type of nwierial you want to produce If you 
feel conjfortdble with only one fonn (e.y., fotonovcld), then ii»t:ntion lUai lu 
Ihc yroup. Bui you should be aware Ihdl the group. If pr*esented with budK:: 
uplionb, hiighL pick a different type of HidLcridl, oi a dlffcfcnL ruriiiul^ b I 
or iriethod of pi cbcriCdtiun Irdin youfbc I r lo produce u vdrlcLy uf mater lalb, 
dnd work oul d wdy to^ prcicnl trjc:>c opLions 10 ttie yruup. 

fhls ibn'l evcryltM^g thdt van Sdid abuiil |.>ai Ij/ali,.i. u».t M 
cfjuuyh with yvtlich lo bcyl^ if yot* :ipcnd 5oif»c LIhkt ilil»»Klrij anJ^Ljlk^lnj al;u..* 

11 



the 'material in this? section and pay attention to the "notey on participation"; 
in the techoica^ section, you will have a gpod base from whi^to start working. 
The technical aspects of producing photo-literature will come with' practice, 
but a participatory process • M n^^ed both practice and' reflection. - If you , 
are looking at what yo' und are aware of what ypu want to do, you 

wijl be successful. ^ ^ • ; 
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TECHNICAL SECTION, 



This section will outline the ^efenical aspects of producing photo- 



graphic literature, but don 



•photography or printino The' technical 



t be worrieid\if you have no' ftjcperiencfe in writing, 



st^ 



are laid o 



sbmeojie who 



.has never w 



as only a be 



rv^e of the simplest 
camera. Th&»*e are also sugclestions for more experienced photj^irapherb and 

\\ ■ ■ • 7 ' ^ ^ ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

for people who can enfarge and develop their own photos. ^ . * 

^ - - Just h'ow per-^^t does your ppduct have to be? There is, no proof that 

technical perfection/ improve^ the erffecti veness ofxan* educationaH material. 

Jjla^fact, letter-perfect photography and printing may^ alienate yo^ readers; 

' and phatos that are^ put of focus , /scratched or badly composed will probably 

^ * >^ ' 

matter more to you/ than to your Mients. If you think a bad photograph or 
poor layout is. making a differente in the readaibtlity or understanding of 
your book, present it to someorle to read., 

We're ndt suggesting tf/at you be purposely sloppy. You can and will - 
improve your tefcbrtiques with practice. What'we are suggesting is that what 
you can produde with your clien^will probably be more adequate than the 
slick, professional ly-prepared*materiaU published for or by a different cul- 
tural, age,ysex, incotne or language group. ^ 

"We/ar^ using the "production of a fotonuvela as the bdsis of. our tecfj^^^ 
nical ^^^iption because it is the mo^ complicated procesb. The other fonriat! 
(discus;Sed in the last section) can be produced with a few addilioniil tech* 
niqufe^s. We are presenting this section in six sLepb -bey itirHny. PluL bkeLdi. 
Fi^t Layout. Shooting Schedule. ShooLlny and Second layuuL Ifns. for u:^ . 
Is the most convenient way to look al the proces:>. but Uicsc otcp^ souKj be 
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broken down igto many more. Most of the drawings refer to the inside of the 
front and back covers. Thi&^ two-page fotoftovela was^roduced with Kwame qiist | 
during Ms' train fjig at the Center for International Education. The PEA is the 
People's .Educational Association in Ghana ,^d. Mr. QiTisfis the Cfiairman of 
the PEA. The PEA' tradi^tionally has taught'' En g;]f is h literacy, but recently has 
.begun adult Fren^ cla?^ / . ' 

Now it's time t. ^fcd]i^ii4§4gning and producing the material. You sUuld 
find a space, a room that you can use for working on the story*and doing thi 
layout. - Take the needs af your clients into account. Schedule a' place a'fid * 
timQ:^that they c&n manage wi*thout difficulty, and make .the environment one in 
which they feel comfortable. Try to have some form of a product each day so 
that the group can have a feeling of progress. 

Step 1 Beginning * 

The fdtonovela is what its name implies, a novel whose story is told with 
photograiphs and words. Since It is a story, it must have a plot or storyline. 
Perhaps- the most difficult part of produci>ng the fotonovela is deciding what 
this storyline should be. When we made our first fotonovela . we started with 
a storyline that was too detailed. Soon, it became clear that we needed a 
basic, strong storyline. The subplots or scenes can be fitted into this story 
line, but if the main ,ided is lost, ^'ur ro tonove la will be weak. 

Think about the storyline tron. Kuineo and Jullej. A bay a,. J jt, i r . o,,, iwu 

feuding families fall 1,. love and try Lu yet , led. vbui their fo, Jon". 

want them to see eacfi other;. bimj.le and y. Ipplny, I jn ' C It r iMow yuJ t,a ,o to 
deciae the icquer.oe ol event:. When do ihe boy cnu ylll ,„ccl. Whc. u. Ih-. 
famihei niake their onhappii1ej:j Known to the cOuplc. 



The storyline, ther>, is just the main question of the story: the central 

conflict or decision in which the jnatn characters are invoVved." To develop 

^yowT Storyline, pick arrs^issug ^qr conflict within the community where yau are 

working), e.g., absentjbe'\ahdlprds. Buifd^a story around lihat issue, e.g., there 

is to be a rent strike and- there are two brothers bhe fb<; t'he strike, one 

*■'•«.• 
against. Or, ' pick a story , e:gl, a mother and daughter have a disagreement over 

^ '■ *^ , » 

the mother's plans to remdm^y. Then ^eaVe the community issues (perhaps a' fight 

wrtfTcity hal l^vnto/the story. ^In this example, the mother and daughtier can: 

^ come' together when the gir> finds out that her new step-father is a nice guy 

during a march. or| ci^ hall.,f ' 

There arjen*t' many stories in the world. The.grjbup can't really devise ^ 

an original sto^ryiine, and borrowing one from literature, TV or a movie is not 

plagiarism. If the group is having some trouMe devising a storyl.ine and there^ 

IS no rapparerit' burning issue in the communhity, then borrow a plot from a book 

' or )how/ but Yeep it simple. Watch some TV an#see how simple the storylines 

\ are. The setting, cha^racters and dialpgue out this outline of action and 

make it inipi^esting and entertaining. ^ ' - 



Note^ on participation : The deciding factor in prodOcing a piece of lit- 



erature in a collaborative relationship i3%the group that is cpllaboratifng, 
not this manual or any well-conceived theory. If your group is#stalled 
if) th&-beginni;ig about what storyline""^ and what isbue to use in their 
first\ook, then help them along^ We're w^itiiig thi^ note for faciliLa 
tors, arid this is a crucial place to act as catalyst. Once yoiir group 
has gone completely througfv the pa^occ^s, they may be able to solve the 
problems theJ# couldn't solve the first time. 

Your clients may not fed comfortable wiLti Litcii iOlc:> as :>iui) 
writers. Make sure that you explain^ in ttie beginning, all th«. ste]^^ 
that are ^ing to have to be^done, and allow for questioning. VuQr / 
Clients shpuld have a clear idea ot whdt the> arc going to do l^cfore 
they start, and you need to know which a^pec^s of the pioccs^ Lhey arv. 
worried about. ^ 



After you have read through this maniJal orice ^nd ^re ready to work on your^ 
first material, have y6ur group do a one page- mock-up and qo through the whole 



process once, quickly. This will show you some of the grosser mistakes, ^nd 
make you ant^your clients feel more confident. Depide on one piece of^ action 
(this doesn't have to have anything to do with Vour story), /j^ 
do th^^photoyfdpn^ (a polaroid camera will speed up this process) , write a. 
d'ialogu^and da a mock-jjp of a* final layout. Then take this mock-yp .to^your 
printer and find out how he wants you to do tire '%1nal layout. 

Stap. II PI C|t- Sketch ^ ' . . . - ' ' 

The objective of step .two i^^o take your storyline, and the stories' that 
you've collected to fill out that storyline, and make a visual outline. This 
-visual outline is called the plot sketch. Firvfe\' consider what your constraints 

are. How many pages can you pay for? Example: you may choose to do sixteen 

ft 

pages for the story and four pages for the cover afid three ads. Then, take 
some news print and draw out the pages and number them. W^ve used several 
Vorms: all pages on one ^heet (Fig. lA); 4 pages to a sheet (Fig, IB); and one 
page to a sheet (Fig. IC). Experiment with these forms to see what works best 
for you and your group. You might want- to make a quick run through in a Fi^. 
lA form; then nwke a fuller copy with d Fig. IB or I c form. 
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^ , Figure 2 

. It worked best for us to use a cyclical process. That is. we went thro'^uyh 
the ske.tch from page one, to the end and noted down whatev^ came to mind on 
each page. Then, we started again at page one and went through to the end, 
\spending as much time as was fruitVil on each page. If sonk^plges gave us 
trouble, we skipped them and filler out the easy pages. The difficult pages 
became easier when we had the rest of the story filled out. 

Figure 2 shows the sUyes of refinenicnL after the fir:,L sKcL^I. has bcc. 
done. You should compose with fauny payes :>idc by s i Jc iMs will j I „c yo„ 
better idea how tfie book will luok whci. it is Lciny bj.,n,j 

Ihe plot sketch is Hrtjar.L to be a Hxl^t^ 'A-i ^lo,.py d.ji. J . ,u 

C.y to do it iM-one or Iwo Se.Siutis At th.s siaye yo„ ha.. ./,.n.js U, 

keep jn mind. 

1. hai.li page jhoi-lJ i,c a v.uih|, K, i ^ ...v..... the .. i , ,, 
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one location — this. is not a hard->^nd fast ^rule/but a cha.nge of lojtatton ^ 
usually becomes con/using when you^re trying to read through a piece, of liia- 
lofltie. If you ji^t want to set the scene by showing several pictures of dif- 
ferent places iVr the town where^he story takes place, then play down the 
importance of the dialogue. Having one scene to a page 1s important, and that 
ruf^ should be violated only with some thought. » 
•2. The main characters should be introduced quickly. They don't have to ap- 
pear in a photo right away, but they should be mentioned in the dialogue eairly. 
Again, this rule can be broken if you want to have a surprise character appear 
late in the stor^ 

-I 

3. The situation, place and problem (conflict or decision) should be made 
clear in the first few pages. 

4. The story should build up to a climax and then trail off to a final reso- 
lution. If you are making a soap opera (i.e., a story that will continue 
through many issues of your fotonovel a ) , the final resolution is dropped^in 
favor' of an ^nding thathas some suspense to carry into the next episode. The 
concept of build-up to a climax and trail-pff- to a resolution is a Western con- 
cept. We don't know how universal the concept is'. If you are working in a 

\ 

non-Western culture, look irito the indigerious stories of your clients to ^ee 
what kind of pdltern these stories follow. 

1 r*y to fill 1 f> the pdyeb W l th |jhO Lo ^ and vyu» an J any Ji. I a M ( i c I d M \/u 
:^\ic^ ancj bhapeb ot Llic photOS. Uiq 1 » pui^lCiunS uf» the pa^c, JiaKjjuc/ Lhal yuu 
can piiL th It will all help y^u hv il^c jjcaL ^^icp^ jh.i unyLhln^ > ou vi.anjc 

your mind auout can ue cut o.ut laiei 
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Step III — First Layout ' ' J - 

,'",-•'* ' ■ • , 

' There is no such_t|i^ing>r the correct la^fout. The laws governing lay- 
outs are simila~r to those goveipning art' -- there are no universally accepted 
'rules. The only criterion you have to work with is^your ovsm deYeJ^mifla sense 
of what is pleasing to the eyes of the reader. ^ • , >J '\. 

One guideline though^, is to think visually. Think of the words and^ 
photos as blocks on a page. If they are -all the same size, the layout will be 
boring. Your storyl ine, governs^ur layout, but you shou;d;take time to/think 
how the photos and print can be shaped to rfiake a more visually pleasing space. 

To help in this visual orientation, we suggest that you use an outsi^d 
layout book like the one illustrated below: 




II' 
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This will give you enough room to see one glance the two pages that 
face each 'other" pages 2 and 3, and the pages'^ are drawn exactly the same size 
as the fi nal page^ wi 11 be when printed. You, should think of'both pages as ypu 



design ypur layout. Both pages will be seen at the same time and^hould be 
composed simultaneously.. - * / 



Notes on Participation : The plot sketch has a physical form', i,.e., the 
paper and the drawings. If one person rs going to record the ideas as 
they arise iij the group, -then con.trol of the- final product is in his/lter 
hands. The recorder is putting the ideas and statements 'of the group mem- 
bers into a. visual order, and in the process s7be is set^cting and re- 
j^cting. The recorder is also t;^he only person who can put an idea into 
the final product without first saying it out loud to the group. This is 
a position of power, and with this power the participation^of the rest 
of the group can be manipulated. If you are working in a team, this is 
a good poipt tp dis(;uss when you are processing the day's experience. 
The interaction of the group around the plot sketch will have itSv^own > 
momentum, and one^of the responsibilities of the facilitator* is to main- 
tain that momentum. That means that you will have to do some selection 
and rejection of the ideas as they come in. Be aware of what you are 
doing. i 

If you are trying to train a group to be able to produce this ma- / 
terial on its own, then it will be important that someone in the group 
leam how to record. Some of your clients will not feel comfortable 
with that role. Some will say that they are, but once they get going 
they wi.Jl like it. This is another subjective judgment that you will 
have to make. Ren)ember that as the pen leaves the hand of the facili- 
tator^, the control of the participation also leaves his/her hand. • 



Your compobitiufi will be detennined by the type of camera <xnd the kind or 
prjuLu processing you ube. For this redsuri, we will Icxtk abuuL two dirrerent dp- 
prX>aLfieb dnd ^uiik: prublefii:^ yuu bhOUld Luribider you bcyln Appruu^-h ff \ ]^ 
Tor thu^c: who dre yOlfiy Lo Vibc LUiflflteri ifai I pi In tin cx puldioKl i.aliKri u ^ 
nun r t:9U^ ^ 'I c orntc rd ( i 1 an 1 rib Lcuiki I i wfid i d II yd L i ny y|(hd I i iiic ':ic I < I m j:^ 
^unlrullcd by I fie caiik-rd)* Appruacti ffd. 1^ to\ the ^lio Lu jr apl.c i wi.u lia:^ i.O.liOi 
ot Uic liiitiny (inJ r an^l wtiu will bt. Julny hib fic t own de I up I • . j a. .J 

cn I <a r,y I ^ 
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InstamatijC^meras ancf mostr 
polaroid cafn^as "produce a'photo . 
with.a squSire formaf. When developed 
and pointed commercially, the photos 
come out exactly the same size. 
This is potentially boring, visuaMy. 
Some polaroid, c^rneras produce a 
rectangular photo, bu^ still %\]e size 
Md shape are fixed; This linwts 
your range. of design. 




Same Si^e 



Put, you can cut or crop your photos; 
remember that the photo can only gef 
smaller. Of course, you can pay to 
have your photos enlarged, but this \ 
win add greatly to your expenses. , 
Instead, pick ayf^wS^fyou^ to 
be enlarged and[space^Uiem through- 
out your book. Also, ask your 
printer if s/fre can enlarge your pho 
tps when s/he's screening* Lh,em. 



another way to Intrudu.e so.i.e inte 
rest, visually, on the sc^ne. Clo^. 
ups and mob scenes look very 

^bec bldt VI fur" bv.rcen prwieSS* 



#2 



^•35 mm cameras produce^a rectangular"*^ 
forma t^NflJLit when you are^doing your 
own enlargis^ng, you have total control 
of the final ^size^of the picture. 
The photographer can specify the exact 
size required ^nd s/tie can, in the- • 
fnajori ty of cases, produce this exact 
size in the darkroom. This gives 
> you much greater 1 at itatle in designat- 
ing the format. 




Varied. St X.CS 

The photographer must be aware of the 
tonality of his/h.er final products. 
In- enlarg^ing, tone and density will 
be ignq^ unless the photographer is 
cons tanily- aware af whicfr photo goes 
on what page . and hoW they will 
look side^y siclq. 




Hii. |W)otdgrapher and dark room Lc^i.mi 
cidu can^be as fancy as they wunt, 
but Lhey shouldn't furget: 
1. They must leave room toi ihe 



logiie;^ 



different/ and alterriating shots of 
people and scenery can do the same 
thing. 



2. Jhe pictures must telT a |tory in. 
sequenci^f^ 'ttoes it make sense to en- I 
large that picture? . Shoulcf you empha-' 
size that particular character at this 
f point in the story? ' ' . • y'- 



The . dialogue must be a part of your layout consider^&tions . Your dia- 
logue'^must be finalized as soon as possible.^ If .not finalized completely, at 
. leas^ three condftiorrs of the dialogue must be Set very early in the process: 
1. The space allotted to the dialogue should not be cha^nged; .^r^ 
^. The characters cannot be changed' in any one picture; and. ; - 
3. The dialogue should not be changed to describe an actt'Qn that isn't tak^fig 
place in the picture. - ' ' ' 

Grammar( syntax and word -qjioices can be changed up until* the fotonoyel a i^es.to 
press if the changes don't violate 'tH'e three ^co.ndi t ions above. 

The words printed outside the photos are cabled headTines , lead-ins and 
bridges . Headl ines announce a title or a main event. They are written in type 

that is larger than the rest of tfie print and occupy a space somewhere at* the 

tt * ■ 

top of a pM^- When you're desfgning yo-ur firsL layout, consider what options 
■you have for prxDducing these headl ir^es (see 5Lep VI). Be careful not to over 

use headl i nes ; they tend to dominate the 

page if they are printed Jaikly ^^±^ 

and b r i cJye b are oLhei L>pes uf liuadilncb 
yHie" 1 ead in ScL^ lip the Sluiy K.w l\\al pcjiy. 

usually tihib type of IcaJ In I., iful Ja.K 

d:> the hcddllfie^ Lhe Lyp^. I , QL>*.iiL Uic 



Same size a:> the dlaluyU^ 







"•^Iie^^l^ story-line when th? action, location or characters 

change raditally. The^ type is like* that of the lead-in. Usually the bottom 
left-hand comer of the first page is used for credits. This is where you put 
the names of the actors, writers and photographers. ' ' ^ 



Notes on Participation : Layout is a skill that can make vour pi^ndiict 
pear professional or non-professional . If you have read literally thou- 
sands more books and magazines than the participants, you probably have 
an in^tuitive sense of what is expected in Western^ layout format that 'the 
participant will not have. For this reason, you may feel that the lay- 
out is best handled by yourself. This might be, since artistic judgment 
cannot be voted on by a committee. The user should not be presented an 
incoherent, visually confusii\g layout. 

To assume, however/ l|hat your participant cannot handle this stage 
could be to lose an opportunity for insight into culture specific layout 
patterns. An alternative would be to work with your participants to 
see how they would. place the pictures and the dialogue. Also,, you could 
show the participants several layouts and have them state which they 
find better and why. \ ^ 



' Step IV— Shooting Schedule 

The next step is to plan for the days when you will be photographing. An 
easy way to organize yourself is ^o write a shooting, schedule- — or a descrip- 
tion of what, who, wearing what, holding what, doing what, you are going to 
photograph. , 

° If you have been uspg the l^rge layout book, you have a perfect place to 
write these directions: ^ . 



By now you have places for aVl of. your photographs, and action determined for 

< • ■ 

each photo. You must be certain: 

• / ■ ■ ■ ■[ ' ' — 

1. Which characters will be in each photo; ' 

2. Where the characters will be standing or sitting (the person who speaks 
first must be on the left unless you are using-a language that is read from 
the right) ; 

3. What clothes the characters will be wearing in each scene; 

'■ ' ■ ' ' ' 

4. What things the characters will be- holding in their hands, pointing to,, 
reaching for» etc. ; * 

5. What gestures the characters will be making, wh^t e;(pre3sions they wil^ 
have on their faces; and , ^ 

6. - Where these characters will be located — 'in a plane, s^treet, Ifltchen, zoo 
etc. 

Number the print (lead-ins, headlines and bridges) -and photographs. 
This will allow you to refer to #3 on page 7 instead of going into a long 



explanation. It also help later when you have to talk* with the printer. 
Now you are ready to write the shooting schedule next to the layout. 
. The layout will- go with you when you are shooting so it is good, to have the 
shoot-ing schedule in the same place. S-imply write the number of the photograph 
in the margin and describe wljat the characters are d(jing, holding, wearing, 
....... '"'^^'^ ^^.^y things. Then answer the six qyestions above. 

After that list; is complete, go through your layout book and locate tlje pag6s 
which' have scen^ in the same locale. 'For example: , 
• pp. \ 1,2,7,12,16 --living room of mother 
• - 3,4 . — Airport . . 

5,8,10,11 - By road " ^ ■ . ' 

. 13,14,15 — Under trees. - °; ^ 

And,, locate the pagesr*^t have the same characters on them: 
pp. 1,2,10,11 ' — Jane and Mary ^ . * 

" 3,4,10 '— Jane, Lois and Mary 

You ^ re now ready to arrange the locations and characters needed for the shots. 
. A fihd'l list might look like this (but make one that works for you): 

Location . Characters 
Living Room Jane and Mary ' 

Airport Jane, Lois, Mary 

10,11? « By road . -Jane, Lois, Mary 

' \^ ^^"^^ list .should be a schedule, that permits the easiest transitions 
from photographic scene to scene. ' For instance, it is ^easier to recruit char- 
actprs if they only have to be involved in shooting for one day. The shooting 
goes faster if you m^ke few scene shifts, etc. ' • ' 




Notes on Participation ; Whoever is to be the director on the days of pho- 



to-shooting should work up the shooting schedule. Don't expect another 
person to follow your orgknizatipnal scheme: even Americans from the 
same class and academic tradition organize their papers differently. 
Talk over the options with the director and then let him/her make the 
decision. Some people are capable of memorizing the entire schedule, 
but otKers aren't and wouldn't want to. 



Step V Shooting 

If you haye limited the number of main characters and place changes, 
then shooting the photographs will be easy. It will be even Easier if you can 
have two people, one acting as a photographer (we suggest that you uSe two pho- 

' ' ' ■ ' I 

tographers if you can) and one acting as- director. The director carries the^ 

-> ✓ • ' ' 

shooting schedule and the first ^layout and sets the scene. S/he then gives 
instructions to tfv^; photographer and shows him/her the position of the words 4n 
each photo. Conwluni cations between people are so personalized that no "system" 
will work for /any two groups. The* two or three photographers and the director j 
in yijur group will have to work out .their relationship and method of communi- 
ca'tfpris;;.. Vou cani' t^^ w^^ CompletelV/beforiehand; some things will 

.s6r^%f\etvselye^, o\j^^^ ^i]rt,*^yo'u^ s>i6wld some time in the begin- 

1. How' wil T the'%tf09i^^ scene is ready to be shot? 

How wi n tfvet'ifC^^^ are finished shooting? ^ 

3. How will the photographers know what they are /trying to shoot, how much 

space they neejfcl for words, and what action is going on? ^ - * 




totes on- Parti%pation ; Having everyone chanpR- inhs. Huritip th» ghr^r^V^„J, '' 
(i.e., actors becoming photographers and photographers -becoming (^i/ectors, 
etc.) will enhance the feeling and reality of full participation, /but it 
will also cause confusion. \Nbnetheless, you don'.t have to make^n either/ 
or decision. As long as everyone in the group has participated in the de- 
cision to specialize the roles, the participatory process hasn'^ been 
violated. " . 

Once the roles have been decided, it's easy for the director and 
the photographers" to' take oyer and forget about the actors,/ The direct- 
or is in the best position to keep the actors in mind. This willadd 
to the director's work load, but it is important. • The dire^6tor should 
3e sure that the actors understand each scene and where tiiey are in the 
story. 1 

We found that good direction allowed the actors to be less self- 
conscious. " " 



We can't teach you how to be a photogratoher (either beginning or expert)' 
in this book, and we urge you to spend some time\ reading a good beginning photo- 
graphy book. But, there are some hints that are 'specific to the problems of 
photograph^ literature that we can make. Some thin^s tq keep 1n \iind: 

1. ; Try to keep your shooting to two or three days. This will solve problems 
of actors not being able to participate later, weather changes and changes in 
the hair style of your leading man or woman.' 

2. It helps if the actors say their 1 ines , .and- thQ photographer ^hojuld try 
to, catch the-> actors irt expressions that are close to the feelings of .the scene. 

» : * A 

That is, no smiling during tragic scenes or frowning during happy ones:' But 
don't try to^e^ perfect. Getting the speaking characters with, their mouths 
open is difficult and not so important. / 

3. ^ Photographers should leave about a ten. percent frame around the scene when 
they are shooting. In this way, you can deal with mistakes. You can cut or 
crop a photo smaller, but you can't make it fiarger. Even if you ^e doing your 
own enlarging, you'll want that extra margin for error. 
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4. Location is not as important as you think.- For ^examp-le, you don't have 
.to^o to an airport to shoot an airport scene. If you saj^ the .people are in an 
fltirport, but shoot them in a school hallway with luggage, it will look like 
they are in an, airport;' Also, inside afid outs ide'^re not always different. 

We shot some scenes of people meeting in an airport, but we shot^it outside 
against a brick walK It looks like they a re. inside. 

5. Use more than one photographer for each scene. In this way, you can be 
s,yre that the scene will not be ruined by a foolish mistake, like leaving 

^ - u . . ■; 

the lens cover on. You can laugn, but it may happen to y6u. Also, the dif- 

. ■. ■ • ' ■ ' . ■ 

ferent angles will give you more from which to choose. - 

• ■ . ■ ■ ^- ' ■ ^ 

. ■ - . "- • <^ ' " 

•Now, Yor some- spec'ific advice to the type #1 and #2 groups: 



#1 



Try to keep the lighting^ the same 
- for, every shot. If indoors use a 
'flash i "and use a flash outside 
too for close-ups. Follow the flash 
directions on the film. You want ^ 
to have even tone in the pictures. 
Outside it is best to shoot on a 
cloudy day.' . 

Be ^ery careful. when shooting to 
think of the f^'nal picture that 
you want. Keep in mind the need 
for space with words, atid remeinber 
that you can vary the sizes of 



#2 ■ 

The most ^important thing to remember 
^ Js- that you are agoing to want the 
"density of your negatives to be uni- 
form. Keep this in mind a$ you are 
taking and developing your photos. 
When you're taking the pictures use 
two or three different f-stops (brack- 
et) on each sc&ifi.to be sure. You 
want to over-shoot each scene. 
Experiment with techniques. A picture 
slightly out of'l^us and a' little 
over-exposed will give the appearance 

of fag, if under-exposed apd a little 
o o * 



?9 



your final photos by having every- 
thing on One side of the picture, ' 



I 
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but of focus, it will appear like . 
dusk or dawn. If you don't have a ' 
flash, you can take inside shots 
outside. * Some windows look about the 
same'inside and , out, and,walls always 
look the same. Just move some furni- 
ture outside. 



If you are not using a polaroid and can have' contact sheets- (a contact sheet 
IS an 8 X 10 photograph of all the frames of one' roll; each frame can be seen 
as a small photograph,) ^made, it will save you time and money when you are mak- 
ing your decision on which photos to print. , Afso, it will give you immediate 
feedback (contact sheets can usually be done in the. same time it takes to haVe 
the film developed) on any mistakes you hav6 made irv photography. 

Step VI'— Second Layout , 4 

^'^ By the t/me you have your' photographs developed and are-' ready to do the 
final layout, you should know who will be doirtg your printing. It is important 

to' know what the- printer^ requirements are before /ou begin the final layout. 

, ' I ■ ' , ^ • ■ . 

S/he may want to do the final layou\, may charge extra for this service, of • 

. may re"quire that you present the pages pasted up and ready for printing. ^ 

Screening — >rinting' photographs requires a process called screening 
•which breaks the photograph into a "lot of dots.^ Without this operation, a 
photograph will not print well, but will be a blur of gray and black areas. 
It is important that you and your printer agree on «/hen this operatiofi will 



opc 
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take place. It .will be difficult if you paste up the page and the printer has 
■to take the phcvf^^ dialogue and page apart to screen the photographs. 

There- ^are many questions you should ask your printer^ so let's go over 

■ ^ 

a few: 

■• » ■ ■•• ■ . 

1. What is the. type, ^size and cost of the paper.to be used: Your covers will 

b . * 

probably be of. a different .grade of paper than your inside pages. . 

2. What is the .©ost of the printing if you do the final layout or if the 
printer does it? ■' .. % 

3. ' \,wfcat typd'of stapling.^s the printer going to use? Will it require that / 
you put your pictures further away' from the spine, the center of tihe material? 

4. What kinds of headline and typing service does the prtnter provide? 

5. Who is going to do the layout? 

6- When will the photo' screening take place? ' ^. 

7/ How ^ much will the whole job cos tj^at^ 100 .copies ,'5Q0 copies, and 1000 
copies? .Often, the cost to increase the number of printings is minimal after 
the layout Is dorte .and 4h6 printing platfes -jsire made. ' • 



The least that the printer can require of you is that you do a drawing 
layout and complete- every element of the page. This is why we suggest that 
4jsrH.. print areas and photos be numbered. Let's go back to the example: 



Each piece that wilV be pasted on the page wi.H be nuiitered. The drawing lay- 
out will tell the printer where to place the pieces. It may/be a good idea 
to place all these pieces in an enve>ope with the drawing 'layout on the out- 
side. The layout must be the same size as the final page. These are all 
things to work out with your printer. 



If you are lucky, you will not have .to. make many chaoges from your 

I- 

first layout. Those of you who are using commercial'ly produced photos will ' 
•probably have the greatest need to alter your layout "to adjust to the photos. 
Those doing their own enlarging will alter 'E^eir -photos to adjust to the \ 
layout.- . • 

You probably wi_ll be required to do your own typincu^^ the- dialogue. 
After the photo has been selected, consider the space available in the picture 
for the assigned ^iialogue, then sh^^^ai^e dialogue into the space. You should 
try to -.us,e an electric typewriter, because the more even type will print bet- 

■ ter. If possible, uSe an IBM Selectric with changeable typing elementsV This 
will give you a wider range of type styles, ind this will add to the visual ' * 
interest of your book. If you can't use a Selectric, then experiment with 
other typewriters. For headlines, lead-.ins and bridges you could have a local 

'artist or a person with- good handwriting to .do some of the work^of the type- 
writer. There are commercially available transfer letters that you could use ' 
too. . . . , '* 
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Notes on Participation : Working Yie^l with' a prijiter requires experi- 



ence. The only way you^an get this experience is by working, out the 
details of a publicatiWyith> the printer. . You can work well; alone with- ' 
the printer, but' when you leave the community, you vyill take /your exper--, 
ience with you. The participatory process goal is not the production of- 
a' product i.e., fotonovela> - but development -of the capacity of pepple 
and the. capacity of a group to produce its own educational material- 
Always work with someone. ^ > ■ 



- Front and Back Covers, Cartoons and Ads We have 1^en talking ab,out the pro- 
duction of a fotonovela in the. technical sectjori. The fotonovela is very 
popular in Latin America, similar^ in many ways to the comic book in^ the U.S. 
Certain, eVements are expected, suchas aglossy, color, action-packed^, or Love- 
filled cover. Advertisements ar^ invariably present. Also, the fotonovela 

.... ^ — 

usually has at le>st one cartoon. . . v 

Obviously, you can drop or keep any of the§e elements, but let ^^'s con- 

ST-der the "ph)s" and "cons" of each. The color glossy cover is very nice> ^ 
It commands Attention and looks professional . It also costs- a lot , and t>ie 

glossy bond paper requt.res^special equtpfnefit for hahdl ing at the 'f(r inter 's. > • ' 

' ' . ..^ . • ^ ' •■ .... 

Your printer jnay not be capable of printing a three col6r;^^otograph'ic, glos- 
sy coyer. But, a black and white photographic cover can be very effective, and, 
if printed on a non-glossy paper, will cost you a fraction of the price of the * 
"comic" cover. ' ^ 

. Cartoons are a great method»for putting variety into your fotonovela . 

They very clearly carry messages, and can be a light-hearted way of making a 

* .1 

point. Your problem is locating a cartoonist. If cartoons are done in black 

^ white, there is no printing complication. If Ihey are done jn color, the/price 

increases. ^ 

Advertisement is a way of bringing in money t^ cover your publication 
costs. It also is a way to publicize community services , advertise' against 
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es or raiUta'te for changes. Your problem is putting together 
advertising copy. Most customers payfng for'ads will provide thel 
If not, you can do it yourself. Don't try to put too much into the 
kept simple, an ad can be 'ver^ effective. ■ ' 

ishina — We have emphasized economy throughout this technical section, be- 
cause that's our value. Educational material should be clefr, readable and 
viewable; and gloss, color, and professional typesetting'are icing on the cake. 
"Professional " work on one fotonovela cancost as much as^jroduction of three 
"simple" fotonovelas . We hold that three books are better than one glossy. 

y Publishing will be your largest expense. For this reason, we recommend 
that you look into public printing options. Most. large citiesj'n the United 
States have skill training centers which- include printing as one of the"skills 
taught. Since trainfi^wi 11 work on your publication, the finaUproduct may be 
a .little rough, but the costs will, be minima^l— 'usiijaUy thq,.co"st of the paper. 
Th"is has meant Tor us the difference betwee.l| $48 and $500 for the publication 
of 500 copies of a 20 page fotonovela . 

Most countries have government printing houses, often connected with the 
Ministry of Education. If your publication/is done in conjunction with the gov- 
ernment, its printing perhaps can be done ih the national printing house. 



EVALUATieN* ^ . . - 

i ■/ . . , ■■ ■ ■ 

You or your funding agency may want. an evaluation of the effectiveness 
of the product. Evaluation itself is th^ubject of many books, and this short 
technical ^note can't cover the subject in any real depth. But, if you need 
to do^ an evaluation, here is a model that p^ssents a set of options- that range 

''from quick and simple procedures for 1 imi ted objectives to morie time-consuming 
and sophisticated procedures .for; more c^plex objectives. ' 

There are three components' to this evaluation model: Questions (i.e,, 
problems, hypotheses, propositions); Sample (subjects, audience, learners, 
populations); and Measurement Instruments. Each of these components can be 

^broken dowp into five levels of complexity. An evaluator can -select a level 
to use for each component depending on how complex or accurate the results 
must be, and on th,e time, resources, and skills thajt are available.^ 
Ques tions - ' • - , 

1. Do; the materials attract and hold the attention of the audience? 

2. Does the .au(Jience perceive accurately the information provided by the 
materials? . - * ' * 

3. Does "fhe audience learn the facts., principles and/or strategies presented 
in the materials? ^ 

4. After exposure to the material, does the audlBnce^ change its attitude 
, toward the "subject? 

5. After exposure to the materials, does the audience change its- behavior 
in regard to the subject? 

Sample " , ' 

1. One person .-J J * ^ 

2. A small sample of those expected to use tfje materials. 

3. A small sample representing all the various sub-grolips of people ex- 
pected' to use the materials. 



Taken from a paper in progress by Dr. David Kinsey, .Center for Inter- 
national Educatiori, University of Massachusetts. , 

: ^ . 34 . 



4. A sample and a control group. ' t-: ^ 

5. A^random sample and a control gi^p. ^ ' ' 

Measurement Instruments ' . ' 

• ... ' ' ■ 

v., Direct observation of behavior. " ' * •' 

2. .Unstructured questioning of subjects' on the. effe^cts of ' the materials 

3. ^ Self-iTBde tests and/or questionnaires (either 'administered orally, or 

writing). . 

4. / Professionally designed and validated tests arid/or questionnaires. 

5. ' Multivariate analysis of the effects, of the materials on the sample.' 
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OPTIONS IN PHOTO^ITERATURE 



In this nbnual we Have foj:.us*d excliisiveJy on the fotonovela to pjresent 
the process recommendations clearly. We haVe tried not 'to confuse the flow 
of the manual with constant refereTices, to other forms of photo- literature. ^ 
.The participatory process, as outlined, and mos^t.of the technical information ^ 
can^ be applied to most forms of photo-1 iterato-'j^-v and the additional technica-l ' 
skills that may be needed can be learnecl frofn OtHer sources ^qn photography. 
Each type of photo- lite ratu re has its own special requirements, ^advantages and 
disadvantages;! ^^ere are fou^r different type^ that yquj may want to experiment 
with": . - -4 . .. 



£qtonoWl% -- a- printed medium in which photos are arranged in a sequence of a. 

' ' ' ■* ■ . ■ . . 

dramatic ^tory while the plot- is conveyed through dialogue bubbles. 

* - ''■ ' 

Exa^mple : • ' " ' " ' • . ' ^ 
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The fotonovel-a sgems to be the easiest fonii of literature for new- 

* -J J i^"^ ~~ — 

literates to read. The photo format allows for easy g.ri>up production of «the^ 
storyline arid plot be'cause the group can easily visualize t^ie^equence. But- 
the use of so many photos adds to the cost of the materials and cuts down on 
the number of words that can appear on a page. In addition the dialogue bub- 
bles have to be place^l on (b'led, into) the photos for printing, and this is" 
more expensive than photos printed without dialogue bubbles, ^^he fotono vela 
Tends. itself well to a-drama, and.rby definition, must have a plot. If.you 
want to produce an instructional- materjt^l without a story, then you may find, 
^the fotonovela an inefficient m^diump*'The 'photostrip^^ap^t5tmiapage might be a 
better choice. - 

Pljolostrip — a' printed medium in- whichjphotos are arranged to relate to'^and 
•support the printed information that is next to or under the photos. 



>rr^ this type of photostrip (some types of photostrips have dialogue 
bubbles "on thfe' photos) the story or information in' the text is supported and 
clarifiied by thte photos. The text is not an integrerl part of the photo, and 
could probably t(e understood, without it. This form is cheaper to produce than 
the fotonovela (because the words don 'r have to be bled in) and allows for more 
text. A dramatic story is jiot required (e.g., the text could be about some 
improved agricultural practice and eaJch photo could show the equipment or the 
practice that is b^img discussed). ^ 

Photopaqe — a printed medium in which photos are added to a page of text 'to 
Support the printed information .or to add interest^J:f>^6he>resentation. ,A11 6f 
the text on a page may not relate to the photos and each page may not have a 
photo on it. • ^ 

Example : . 
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.This fonn of -1 iterature is a little cheaper, since fewer photos are 

* -\ Ji • " 

beirvg used and some pages hjiVe. no photos at all: Here the photos used to 

" - * ■ , ' 

enhaoce^the story or material, not as. &n integral part of the pr^Bsentation. 



SI i de or Fi 1ms t ri p No ve 1 a -- aT film medium in which the "pages" of the mater- 
ial -a r& displayed on a screen. Th^ text may or may,n6tvbe incorj^qrat^d .on 
the frame with the photo. 

Example : * 






■ • The obvious ad\4antage of tfHs form is that a group can read or view a 
itiaterj^ at the same time. You do need a projector, and thris may be difficult 
or impossible to obtain in some Third .World rural areas. This form is easier 
to store and transport, and thyultimate "per user" cost is a lot less than 
for printed material. Another big advantage is, that color can be added at a 
reasonable additional "per user" cost. , 

There„are two ways to. produce this type of material. One, you can 
produce your material (e.g., ^ fotonovela ). and then film tl^' f^r\a^ layout (d 
page at a ^ime or^n pVrts of pages). Two, you can film the live action and 
have the words on a separate slide/frame, on a blackboard or on cards. Thib 
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allows ytfu to produce a tnatei^'al in several l-anguages or on several levels of 
diffiGuHy in one language without\^the additional costs- of producing a complete 
set of different slides or filnistrips. . " 



We havepH presented all the forms of photo- 1 iterature here, and we 
^haven't talked about combining all the forms into one material, like a magazine 
or a slide show. The participatory process, too, could use several more volumes 
for a complete discussion. But, we have suggesteiTa starting point from which, 
you can develop your own participatory, process and ptotb-1 iteratu re format- 
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